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Federal Policy and Organization for Education 
By HOLLIS P. ALLEN AND FRANKLIN K. PATTERSON* 


HE EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS has for some 
time been considering the work of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. Among the documents trans- 
mitted to the Congress by Herbert Hoover, chair- 
man of the Commission, is the 590-page Task Force 
Report on Public Welfare (Appendix P).’ Part 
Three of this report devoted 100 pages to “Federal 
Policy and Organization for Education,” and its 
appendix contained some 40 additional pages of 
tabular material and detailed inventory of the 
educational activities of the Government. The 
Task Force Report had been compiled at the Brook- 
ings Institution, which held a contract with the 
Hoover Commission for studies in the field of welfare, 
including education. This Report as it concerned 
education had been condensed from a more detailed 
and extensive manuscript,” also prepared at Brookings 
Institution. Itis the purpose of this article to indicate 
afew of the findings and conclusions of the Task Force 
Report (hereinafter referred to as the Report) as it 
dealt with education, with special reference to higher 
education. 
The basic evidence of the Report was built upon a 
foundation of wide consultation among the many 
agencies of the Government, interested organizations 
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and individuals, and a detailed search of all Federal 
accounts by the Bureau of the Budget. Of partic- 
ular value were the extensive replies of 31 college 
and university presidents to a request for information 
concerning the extent and effect of Federal activities 
in their institutions and for suggestions concerning 
improvement of Federal-institutional relationships. 

The Report opens with a statement of the Ameri- 
can faith in education and the strong tradition of 
local control. Despite this tradition, the Federal 
Government from its inception has had a strong 
interest in, support for, and influence on education. 
While early in our history such support was for more 
general aspects of education, since 1862 the Federal 
Government has increasingly supported more spe- 
cialized phases of education. Although some of 
these have been in response to defensible needs of 
education which have not been adequately cared for 
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by local initiative, others have used educational 
institutions of the country for the promotion of more 
purely Federal interests. In all, some 100 Federal 
programs were located and described which con- 
cerned either the regular educational institutions in 
States or the students therein. An added 100 
activities, of an educational nature but not affecting 
the regular schools and colleges of the country, were 
treated more briefly. Included in this category were 
such programs as the in-service training of Govern- 
ment personnel. These activities were found spread 
through most of the major departments and agencies 
of the Government. 

In the fiscal year of 1949 some $3,400,000,000 of 
Federal moneys was expended on educational pro- 
grams through the regular schools and higher 
institutions of the country or by disbursement to 
students. The overlapping of jurisdictions and 
services, the multiplicity of agencies conducting these 
activities, the varied methods of making contact 
with educational institutions in States, the variety 
of fiscal and administrative policies involved, and 
- the piecemeal manner in which much of the legisla- 
tion has been enacted are but a few of the observable 
features of this huge and complex undertaking. The 
problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
Office of Education has neither sufficient authority 
nor status to act effectively as an integrating force 
in these matters. While we call it the Federal 
educational agency, about 1 percent of Federal funds 
to schools, colleges, or students are disbursed through 
this office. Because of our strong belief in local 
control, the Report assumes that the major evalua- 
tion of these programs should be in terms of their 
effect on the regularly constituted schools and higher 
institutions of the country. 


Federal Role in Elementary and Secondary 
Education 


At least 14 departments and independent agencies, 
through dozens of their subagencies, are currently 
operating programs which impinge upon State or 
local school systems in matters concerning elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. There exists practically 
no coordination among these programs. It is small 
wonder that the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers has complained of piecemeal Federal 
encroachment, lack of Federal policy in education, 
and consequent confusion in dealing with so many 
agencies. 

By promoting only specialities in education there 
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is danger of developing curricular and administratiy 
imbalance in States. Education cannot safely }y 
based on the promotion of specialities only, by 
rather it must be founded upon our need for higi 
and effective general and civic literacy and al. 
around competency. 

At least 4 agencies, uncoordinated, attempt to pro. 
mote specialized curricular interests: Aviation educg. 
tion, citizenship education, school savings, and 
vocational education. While Federal funds of ove 
$28,000,000 are available for specialized curriculy 
promotion, only $363,000 is available to the division 
of elementary and secondary education in the Offic 
of Education for the promotion of the general inter. 
ests of these schools. As a result the State of Ney 
York reports that it has one supervisor in vocation 
agriculture (federally supported) for each 4,000 stv. 
dents while it has one supervisor in English (Stat: 
supported) for each 1,000,000 students. There ar 
more employees in the California State Department 
of Education in the few areas from which Federal 
support is available than in all other divisions ¢ 
that department. 

Important as these specialized programs are- 
and we need more vocational education rather tha 
less—such highly specialized curricular promotion i 
not conducive to general curricular improvement ané 
balance in States and localities. Coupled with thi 
is the fact that more Federal controls are usually 
evident in the more specialized programs. The Fed 
eral Government must evidence more concern fori 
balanced curriculum, developed through strong State 
responsibility and leadership. 

Several Federal programs bypass State depart 
ments of education, thus tending to weaken them 
and to create a vicious circle of lack of responsibility 
which encourages still further bypassing. The Offic 
of Education is the only Federal agency dealing with 
elementary and secondary schools in States which 
has a clean record in this matter. Among the ques 
tionable programs in this respect are the Lanham 
Act type educational activities of the Federal Work 
Agency in war-impacted communities, the earlie 
conduct (and a residue still remains) of the Schoo 
Lunch program by the Department of Agriculture 
plans and contracts for education of Indians i 
public school, programs for education of childret 
residing on certain Federal properties, and th 
Labor Department apprenticeship program. Tht 
goal of the Federal Government in its activitie 
relating to the regularly constituted schools in th 
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ince OF promotion is given it should be to this end. 

There is considerable overlapping and duplication 
i) Federal programs affecting elementary and sec- 
mdary schools in States. While thousands of 
ghools deal with the Department of Agriculture 
id its School Lunch program on matters involving 
wtrition and school lunch facilities, other thousands 
ok to the Office of Education on similar subjects. 
The latter had been involved in these matters long 
yefore the establishment of the School Lunch pro- 
yam. ‘The extensive program in vocational agri- 
ulture by the Office of Education and the closely 
illied activities of the Agricultural Extension Service 
ae usually uncoordinated and often highly com- 
petitive, especially in local communities and as they 
concern club work for youth as well as activities with 
adults. ‘These programs should be mutually sup- 
porting at all levels. 

Overlapping in the development or promotion of 
curriculums has already been mentioned. There is 
much need for more effective coordination between 
werlapping phases and purposes of the separately 
sponsored programs of vocational education and 
hbor apprenticeship. These have created a num- 
ber of situations which are not in the best interest 
of education in States and have further resulted in 
confusion and failure to reap all advantages possible 
at the operational level. 

The Report recommends that all Federal activities 
which concern elementary and secondary schools in 
the States be the responsibility of the Office of 
Education unless the evidence is clear-cut to the 
contrary. In the latter case there should be legally 
required specific coordination between the agency 
involved and the Office of Education to insure that 
Operations are in accord with educational needs and 
that responsibilities are properly decentralized to 
State departments of education. The Report also 
commends a federally sponsored program to 
strengthen initiative and responsibility in these 
State departments of education. 


The Federal Government and Higher Education 


There has recently been a tremendous increase in 
Federal activities which involve higher educational 
institutions. In all, 19 Federal departments or in- 
dependent agencies, through scores of their sub- 
agencies, have organized activities which are car- 
fed on in the regular colleges and universities of 
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the land. Some of these activities reach all insti- 
tutions, while others reach relatively few. In addi- 
tion, other Federal agencies have less formal or 
more general regulatory activities which affect these 
institutions. 

Nine departments or independent agencies through 
many more of their subagencies sponsor research in 
colleges and universities. This is all in the natural 
sciences. Sums involved increased from $89,000,000 
in 1947 to over $160,000,000 in 1949, In the latter 
year $53,000,000 was for research and development 
promoted by the Military Establishment and $81,- 
400,000 through the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Of the latter amount, over half was for research 
construction, most of which was “off-campus.” 

Exclusive of the veteran program, for which it 
has been impossible to obtain statistical figures 
either for number of persons in, or fiscal sums for, 
higher education, some $56,600,000 of Federal 
moneys was devoted to special groups or for special 
fields of study in our higher institutions during 1949. 
These programs stemmed from eight Federal de- 
partments with several more subagencies involved. 
Most significant programs were the Agricultural 
Extension Service ($31,500,000 in 1949); Public 
Health fellowships, teaching grants and construc- 
tion ($10,579,000); and Atomic Energy Commission 
fellowship program ($3,400,000). 

For general support of two special types of higher 
institutions, land-grant colleges and State maritime 
academies, $6,518,000 was available in 1949. For 
pre- or in-service training of Government personnel 
in higher institutions over $33,700,000 was available 
this same year, largely devoted to ROTC and 
NROTC. Several departments and independent 
agencies are responsible for activities in the inter- 
national interest which operate through colleges and 
universities, averaging about $1,000,000 a year. 
The tremendous program for education of veterans 
under Public Laws 346 and 16, 78th Cong. (well 
over $2,800,000,000 in 1948 as in 1949) has devoted 
a considerable share of its funds to education and 
subsistence to students in higher institutions. In 
addition to budgetary items, many millions of dollars 
worth of surplus property has been donated or sold 
at discount to colleges and universities. Of the over 
16,000,000 square feet of floor space in the Veterans’ 
Educational Facilities program and the over 147,000 
veteran housing units made available to educational 
institutions, the colleges and universities were major 
recipients. 
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These Federal educational activities which affect 
our higher institutions are devoted almost exclusively 
to special groups, to special types of educational 
institutions, to special interests of the Government, 
or to the promotion of curriculum or research in 
highly specialized areas of the collegiate program. 
In contrast to the large sums involved in these 
specialized activities the only Federal program which 
is solely concerned with the general welfare and pro- 
motion of higher education is that of the Division of 
Higher Education of the Office of Education, for 
which $167,000 was available in 1949. 

It is apparent that much more exhaustive studies 
than were possible within the scope of the Report are 
necessary in order to give an appropriate appraisal of 
these programs as they impinge upon the higher 
institutions of the country. The replies from 31 
college and university presidents in connection with 
this Report are, however, significant. It was not 
unusual for these presidents to report independent 
activities in their institutions from at least 25 
Government agencies or subagencies. A _ typical 
State university reported that, in addition to ROTC 
and NROTC, it received Federal moneys in 1947-48 


as follows: 


ans WINN. oss ocd ck emo wccceas $31, 310 
VA rent for consultation service.._...._-__--_--_- 2, 250 
U. S. Public Health Service grants._.............- 232, 151 
ee a ee ae 94, 252 
VA Msi Denes ta sidents.............-.~-02c0ce~- 4, 456, 700 
62 research contracts, largely science_...._...-..-- 6, 099, 496 

Wecél Patina aeds.. ok oe eo 10, 916, 159 


This university also reported a considerable num- 
ber of other more informal items of assistance such 
as Forestry Service lands made available for experi- 
mental work and a Bureau of Entomology truck for 
work in forest entomology. 

The presidents’ reactions regarding the effect of 
these varied Federal activities on their staffs, stu- 
dents, curriculum, and administrative operation were 
unanimously favorable. Many of their reactions 
were limited to contract research. Most found this 
“stimulating,” with an occasional questioning of the 
desirability of an emphasis so exclusively on the 
physical sciences, or a warning of overdependence 
upon Federal aid. Most respondents expressed 
gratification at the respect for local independence 
characteristic of Federal operation. Decided ap- 
proval was shown for the spirit accompanying uni- 
versity-Government cooperation. Universal ap- 
proval was voiced for the program of veterans’ 
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education, although some officials were concerne; 
about college stability as the veteran load diminishe, 
The majority of replies showed satisfaction with an 
approval of the various Federal programs, and som 
looked forward to augmented support as a desirable 
thing. Some institutions which only a few year 
ago were concerned that any Federal moneys coming 
to them or even to their students, as in the NYA 
would eventually lead to Federal control are noy 
receiving relatively large sums of Federal money fo 
a variety of specialized activities and like it! 4 
typical summary reply follows: “I have no hesitancy 
in stating that in my opinion the social and educa. 
tional significance of these Federal activities js 
beneficial from every standpoint, and I believe they 
have a favorable effect on higher education in 
general.” 

Criticisms offered by officials related largely t 
procedures and mechanics. Responses were nearly 
unanimous, and strongly stated, calling for simplif- 
cation of policies and procedures by which research 
contracts are negotiated. While wary of complet 
centralized Federal administration, most agreed that 
some definite coordination of Federal agencies be 
yond present arrangements was highly desirable 
As stated by one president, ‘There exists no pat: 
tern . . . that is common to all departments and 
agencies in their contacts with State institutions.” 
Recognition of need for a more organized pattem 
underlay all responses. Inability of local and re 
gional Federal offices to make final decisions was 
criticized. Absence of grants in the social sciences 
was often deplored, and a number of response 
argued for grants in community service and general 
support for basic research rather than the mor 
exclusive emphasis on research specifically related to 
“practical” needs of security and welfare. 

The Report traced Public Health fellowships and 
research grants into the geographical areas of tht 
country. It found a disproportionate share of each 
(in terms of general populations spread) going t0 
higher institutions in the northeastern portion of tht 
Nation, to the definite proportionate disadvantage d 
the southeastern and certain other areas. It raises 
the question of long-range policy in further widening 
the differential between already strong institution 
and those which need to be made strong. It 
respect to many Federal programs, where tht 
agencies involved promote their activities in instit 
tions of their own choice, it is conceivable that wt 
could strengthen certain institutions, or concentratt 
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aid in certain geographical areas to the comparative 
detriment of higher education elsewhere. Moreover, 
over the years, if the present Federal emphasis on 
fellowships and research only in the natural sciences 
js continued, the determination of the colleges and 
yniversities to retain curricular balance may wane. 

The veteran program is in bold contrast. Veterans 
have enrolled in all types of higher institutions, 
public and privately supported, church and secular, 
small and large, city and rural, rich and poor. They 
have undertaken studies in all areas of the curric- 
uum. Though no objective formula is used to 
syread the gains proportionately between institu- 
tions, geographical areas, or fields of study, the 
nature of the program is such that no formula is 
needed. Basically, the program has led to a well- 
balanced general benefit to higher education. Should 
the Government plan any new or extended activities 
in higher education in the future it is believed that a 
program designed along the lines of the present 
veteran program may show the best promise for 
strengthening higher education without undue con- 
trol, either obvious or obscure. Such a program 
with Federal sponsorship of the selection of worthy 
and able students from all parts of the country who 


[have considerable latitude in choosing institutions 


and courses of study relieves the Federal Govern- 
ment of any complaint that it is showing favoritism 
to individual institutions, geographical areas, or to 
special phases of the curriculum. 

Many have expressed concern over the possible 
evils for higher education derived from too great 
control by the Federal Government. The Report 
points out that, although there are few reasons for 
fearing overt control of higher education, the piece- 
meal Federal legislation, promotion of specialities 
oly, and the independent determination of policy 
by a multitude of Federal agencies may in the long 
mun constitute a less conspicuous but more dangerous 
and subtle type of control than would be the case in 
amore obvious and comprehensively developed 
approach. 

The Report does not ask for a dominating Federal 
department of education. But it believes that the 
opposite trend of extreme decentralization without 
any central plan or policy, as evident today, will 
lead to equally undersirable ends. Thus, the Report 
commends the development of more coordinated 


[dolicy, review and administrative processing of con- 


tract research. It also recommends that the Office 
of Education coordinate Federal activities which 
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operate in institutions, except for contract research 
and that it should act as a research agency to make 
continuous studies of the problems involved in the 
many and varied relationships between these insti- 
tutions and the Federal Government. By lack of 
information of diversified educational activities 
tucked hither and yon over the Government we may 
unknowingly permit practices to grow which will 
hinder the development of strong and independent 
educational institutions in States. 


The Federal Educational Agency 


The body of data reviewed by the Report is felt to 
demonstrate the need for organization of an effective, 
responsible vehicle for the leadership and integration 
of Federal educational activities as they relate to 
each other, to the States, to local districts and 
schools, and to institutions of higher learning. It is 
apparent, that as now constituted, the Office of Edu- 
cation does not perform these necessary functions. 
It has not been able to exert the educational leader- 
ship or render the service needed in terms of the 
importance of education in our national life, or in 
terms of the rapidly growing educational activities 
of the Federal Government. The Report, however, 
concludes that by proper organizational measures 
the Office of Education can be so reinforced and re- 
constructed as to make possible the leadership which 
is needed. 

In view of our historical rejection of nationally 
centralized education, an effective Federal educa- 
tional agency should not be primarily an operating 
office. It should rather assume major leadership in 
professional research and other services to States 
and higher institutions and in professionally competent 
coordination of the multiplex activities of other 
Federal agencies operating in the field of education. 

The Report recommends the establishment of a 
National Board of Education, composed perhaps of 
12 carefully chosen nonpartisan persons sitting as 
members for long and overlapping terms. The 
board would meet regularly 4 to 6 times ayear. As 
an objective body of leading citizens, its most im- 
portant task would be to advise the Commissioner 
of Education on matters of policy related to services 
and activities of the Office of Education and its rela- 
tionships with other Federal agencies, States, and 
higher institutions. 

This recommendation is prompted by a number of 
factors. The potential danger of using the Federal 
educational agency for partisan purposes or for the 
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promotion of ideologies or programs inimical to the 
best State and national interest would be minimized. 
At State, local, and institutional level we insist that 
educational policy be developed and protected by a 
board of representative citizens, and it is not logical 
that, at the Federal level—the one place where we 
most fear undue control of education—we are placed 
in a position where political considerations or one- 
man control can exert an undue influence. If the 
Federal Government is to encourage greater strength 
in State departments of education and proper organ- 
ization therein, it must set a proper example in its 
own educational agency. The Federal Government 
requires State boards for vocational education, yet 
in its determination of policy and standards for 
States the decisions should not rest on one individual 
as at present, but rather on the proposed board. 
The development of balanced Federal educational 
leadership and service to counter the present Federal 
imbalance should not be entrusted to one person as 
at present, regardless of the amount of wisdom he 
may possess. This is not the American way, particu- 
larly in education. Even though the board’s func- 
tions be primarily advisory, its caliber would tend 
to give it strong influence. Its closeness to public 
opinion in the States would be mirrored in its advice 
and in its relay back to the people of anything con- 
trary to the best public interest. This should result 
in better Federal policy and administration, and in 
a quick check on faulty Federal conduct of educa- 
tional activities. 

The Commissionership of Education should be a 
professional career position. It should call to its 
services men of the highest caliber in the field of 
American education. The Report suggests im- 
proved procedures in selection for this important 
position. 

The Report believes that the placing of the Fed- 
eral educational agency in the Government should 
be determined by the nature of the nonpartisan 
functions it should perform rather than by what will 
look neat or streamlined in a Federal organization 
chart. It thus supports the contention that the 
Office of Education be removed from the Federal 
Security Agency or the proposed Department of 
Health, Welfare, and Education to the status of an 
independent agency. 

While the Report considers such a departmental 
location within the Government, this is ruled out 
due to dangers of partisan control, incompatibility 
with other functions and manners of operating, and 
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the fact that the much needed National Board of 
Education would not easily fit into the structure, 

The independent agency eliminates or minimizes 
these potential abuses or difficulties. The proposed 
board would fit well into this plan. The oppor- 
tunity for partisan controls and abuse is reduced, 
The Office may be in a better position to work with, 
integrate, and serve educational functions elsewhere 
in the Government. It would be less likely to come 
under noneducational domination. There is no im. 
plication that its services are involved with charity 
and social service. It would be able to make its 
representations to the President and to the Congress 
without dilution of the professional education point 
of view by intervening administrators. Responsi- 
bility, should there be a tendency to amass undue 
power or control, could be easily established. It is 
in line with accepted and best educational practice 
on State and local levels. Potentially the plan seems 
to offer greater opportunity to develop public con 
fidence in the Federal educational agency. 

The Report makes no pretense of solving all of the 
problems involved. It firmly believes that admin- 
istrative organization must follow the determination 
of sound policy. It reviews our Federal lack of 
policy, attempts to outline an appropriate policy, 
and then suggests the major lines of organization for 
administration of that policy. It believes that the 
Office of Education must assume an increasingly 
important role if we are to avoid the alternative of 
still further chaos in Federal educational activities 
and the subsequent disregard for the best interests 
of schools and educational institutions in States. 


Recommendations of the Commission 

What has happened as a result of the Task Force 
Report as it concerns education? In March of 1949 
the Hoover Commission published its own recon- 
mendations in an 80-page volume titled, Social 
Security and Education—Indian Affairs® On page 
4 of that volume the Commission states, “It is not 
the province of this Commission to pass upon the 
policies that have evolved in these matters. We art 
concerned with the efficient and economical organi 
zation of the Federal agencies as we find them.’ 
The Commission then recommends “that a new 
Department to administer the functions set forth in 
this report be created and headed by a Cabinet 
officer.” 4 


3 United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 25 centé 
‘The three functions referred to are Social Security Services, Education 
Services, and Indian Affairs. 
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Later in its report the Commission devotes three 
and one-half pages to “Federal Participation in 
Education Generally,” and concludes with the 
statement “that these educational programs must 
be administered by the agencies whose functions the 
particular programs serve to promote.” An added 
half page, titled “Educational Activities in the New 
Department,” states that, 

“The new department, however, should analyze 
the effects of expenditures and programs relating to 
education and assist the President in making recom- 
mendations to the Congress for the correction of 
deficiencies. In addition, the department would, 
of course, continue to perform the historic functions 
of the Office of Education as follows: (a) To collect 
data on the condition and progress of education and 
to serve as a source of general information on the 
subject. (b) To administer certain operating func- 
tions vested in that agency by the Congress. (c) To 
render professional advice and service to other 
Government agencies.” 

Later in the same volume, in the section devoted 
to Indian Affairs, the Commission refers to “‘pro- 
gressive measures to integrate the Indian into the 
test of the population,” and it expresses the opinion 
that “‘this policy should be the keystone of the 
organization and of the activities of the Federal 
Government in the field of Indian affairs.” 

If policy is essential as the keystone of organiza- 
tion and activities in Indian affairs it is doubly so 
in the area of Federal participation in education. 





Regional Education in the West 


THE WeEsTERN GoveERNORS’ CONFERENCE, at its 
recent meeting in Salt Lake City, Utah, considered 
the idea of regional action in higher education. The 
following statement was adopted: 


It is the consensus of the Western Governors’ 
Conference: 

(1) ‘‘That the future of the country and of the 
western states is dependent upon the quality of the 
education of its youth; 

(2) That all of the states individually and alone 
do not have sufficient numbers of potential students 
to warrant the establishment and maintenance of 
adequate facilities in all of the essential fields of 
technical, professional, and graduate training, nor do 
all of the states have the financial ability to furnish 
within their borders institutions capable of pro- 
viding acceptable standards of training in all of the 
fields mentioned above; 
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(3) That the western states, or groups of such 
states within the region, cooperatively can provide 
acceptable and efficient educational facilities to meet 
the needs of the region and of the students thereof. 

The Western Governors’ Conference believes that 
a cooperative plan among the western states is 
necessary and desirable and should be developed to 
provide more extensive facilities and training for the 
students of this region. ‘To this end, the Chairman 
of the Western Governors’ Conference is directed to 
appoint a committee of three to develop such a plan 
and to submit it to the next meeting of the Western 
Governors’ Conference for its consideration and for 
such action as it deems wise. 





Education in 1949 Reviewed 


More InstTiTuTions of higher education have been 
established during the past few years than in any 
comparable period in the history of the United States. 
The 1949 annual report of the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, now available to the 
public, states that the new institutions are chiefly 
of two types: About one-fourth are professional and 
technical schools, and more than half are junior 
colleges. 

The needs for additional plant facilities in the 
established institutions, says the report, have been 
met temporarily in most cases by the use of surplus 
Federal property. The institutions are moving 
rapidly, however, to construct additional permanent 
buildings. 

In the organization of higher education, the report 
states that the formation of the Board of Control 
for Southern Regional Education was a significant 
development. Through this agency, a group of 
States arranged to provide educational facilities in 
fields of study for which some of the individual 
States make no direct provision. 

Expenditures for all education, public and private, 
in the United States in 1948-49 were estimated at 
$534 billion, compared with slightly more than $5 
billion for the previous year. 

In an appendix, the report lists all publications 
issued by the Office during the fiscal year 1949, of 
which the following are of particular interest in 
higher education: Accredited Higher Institutions, 
1948 (Bulletin 1949 No. 6); College Building Needs 
(Special Series No. 1); and Statistics of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, 1948 (Bulletin 1949, No. 8). 

Additional copies of the report may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., for 30 cents each. 
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Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education 


SEVERAL BILLS of interest to higher education were 
introduced during the first 3 weeks of the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress. These are 
listed below together with a brief statement of the 
nature of the legislation proposed. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


H. R. 6665 (Ford), H. R. 6672 (Potter), H. R. 
6682 (Dondero), H. R. 6823 (Rankin) and H. R. 
6870 (Whitaker) are identical bills which seek “to 
amend Veterans’ Regulation numbered 1 (a) with 
respect to the computation of estimated costs of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction in 
the case of colleges of agriculture and mechanics 
arts.” The bills provide that in the computation of 
such estimated costs no reduction shall be made by 
reason of any payments to such colleges from funds 
made available under the Morrill Act and subsequent 
legislation of a similar nature. The bills provide 
that the legislation be retroactive to December 28, 
1945. 

A bill (S. 2909) to accomplish a similar purpose has 
been introduced in the Senate by Senator Tobey on 
behalf of himself and nine other senators. S. 2909 
further provides that in the computation of costs 
referred to above, “no reduction shall be made by 
reason of any payments to such institution from 
State or municipal or other non-Federal public 
funds, or from private endowments or gifts.” 

H. R. 6630 (Perkins) would “increase the period 
of education of training to which veterans of World 
War II are entitled.” It provides, with certain re- 
strictions, that an eligible veteran shall be entitled 
“to education or training at an approved educational 
or training institution for a period of three years 
plus the time such person was in active service on 
or after September 16, 1940, and before the termina- 
tion of the war.” 

H. R. 6859 (Clemente) would “‘extend the educa- 
tional benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 to the designated children of veterans of 
World War II where the veterans have received no 
educational benefits under the act.” It provides 
that any person entitled to receive education or 
training may designate his child or one of his children 
to receive the education or training provided that 
(1) such person has not used and certifies that he 
does not intend to use his entitlement, (2) the desig- 
nated child initiates an approved course prior to 
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his twenty-first birthday, and (3) the education or 
training shall not extend beyond the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the designated child. 


Arr Force ACADEMY 


H. R. 6662 (Allen) and H. R. 6776 (Larcade) pro- 
vide for the establishment of a United States Air 
Force Academy to be located within the State of 
Louisiana. Applicants would be selected for ad- 
mission in the same manner and in the same number 
as applicants are selected for admission to the United 
States Military Academy. Courses in the Academy 
would be designed to provide a balanced and liberal 
education in the arts and sciences and a broad basic 
military education, and to develop special skills in 
the field of military aviation. 





CARE Establishes Book Program 


CARE HAs UNDERTAKEN a new service for sharing 
scientific and technical knowledge by providing 
scientific and technical books for the libraries of the 
devastated areas. The purpose of this service is to 
help overcome the disastrous results of enforced 
cultural isolation during the war years by providing 
the knowledge of the scientific and technical ad- 
vances that were made during these years and inci- 
dentally to replace books that were destroyed during 
the war. 

Individuals and groups are being urged to make 
contributions for the purchase of books for the 
libraries of the countries disrupted by war. Finan- 
cial contributions may be made directly through 
CARE and through the Book Section of the World 
Student Service Fund, which is sponsoring a 
program for this purpose at many colleges and 
universities. 





Correction 


New York UNIVERSITY was inadvertently omitted 
from the article, ‘““Meteorology in Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” in the November 1, 1949, issue of HiGHER 
EpucaTion, which listed institutions with depart- 
ments of meteorology and offering graduate degrees 
in the subject. It was one of five that engaged in 
training weather officers during the war. This in- 
stitution, which has one of the largest and most 
distinguished departments of meteorology in the 
Nation, offers graduate training for the Weather 
Bureau, and it does a considerable amount of re 
search. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, March 1, 1950 
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Revised Publication on Educational 
Research 


THE REVISED EDITION of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, originally published in 1941, has 
come from the press. It is a critical synthesis and 
interpretation of reported research on education up 
to about January 1948. This 1,520-page book of 
1,500,000 words covers all phases and aspects of 
educational research. It was edited by Walter S. 
Monroe in consultation with an editorial board of 
eight well-known educators appointed by the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association. The articles 
were written by 222 contributors. 

The encyclopedia serves two major purposes. 
First, as a general reference work, it shows what 
educational research has revealed relative to the 
various questions that have been studied. Second, 
it gives direction to future educational research. 
It is, therefore, an invaluable aid to students, 
teachers, administrators, and all other persons who 
desire to be informed about modern education. 
Although the encyclopedia deals primarily with re- 
search findings, many of the articles contain a great 
deal of information in addition to those findings. 

The large-unit type of organization, in terms of 
fields of educational practice, is used, and subject 
fields are alphabetically arranged. Paragraph head- 
ings within articles help the reader to locate material. 
A comprehensive index on light green paper, placed 
near the middle of the volume, provides an analytical 
table of contents as well as references to details of 
the material. It also helps the reader to locate 
related articles. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research as orig- 
inally published covered research studies up to July 
1939. At its annual meeting in 1941 the American 
Educational Research Association decided to use 
the royalties from the sale of the encyclopedia “‘for 
the purposes of its revision.” The work of revision, 
which has been thoroughly done, was begun in 1946 
and completed in 1949. A considerable part was 
entirely rewritten and 25 new articles were added. 

Research in higher education is included in the 
encyclopedia. The article, “Colleges and Univer- 
sities—Historical Development in the United States, 
Legal Aspects, Organization and Administration, 
Finance and Business Administration, Physical 
Plant, Admission and Registration, Curriculum, 
Methods of Teaching,” covers 59 pages. Articles 
on accreditation, church education, education of 
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women, extension education, general education, 
graduate school, journalism, junior college, Negro 
education, religious education, research bureaus, and 
teacher education, as well as many others, deal 
wholly or in part with phases of higher education. 
Very little attention is given to education in the 
professions. 


Note: For publication details see “New Publica- 
tions” in this issue. 





Scholarships for Workers’ Children 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS of Massachusetts workers are 
to benefit under a grant of $3,000 in scholarships at 
Northeastern University in Boston next year. Ten 
scholarships of $300 each will be given by the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts. 

The Associated Industries placed only one restric- 
tion on the use of the scholarship fund—that one of 
the parents of the recipient of a scholarship be an 
industrial worker. Administration of the scholar- 
ship fund is left entirely in the hands of the univer- 
sity. 





Urban Universities’ Resolutions 


Tue AssociaATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES at its 
most recent meeting adopted five resolutions. Two 
of these related to veterans’ education—minimum 
standards for approval of proprietary institutions 
and acceptance of the certification of a nonprofit 
institution in the case of a change in course of study. 
The other three resolutions are: 


1. The Association of Urban Universities, whose 
member institutions are carrying a large percentage 
of the burden of medical, dental and nursing educa- 
tion, voices its approval of Senate Bill 1453—the 
Emergency Health Training Bill—which would pro- 
vide outright Federal financial assistance to institu- 
tions offering education in these health fields. 

2. The Association of Urban Universities, in sup- 
port of the recommendation growing out of the 
Estes Park Conference on International Under- 
standing, pledges its approval of and cooperation 
with efforts to establish an international association 
of higher education. 

3. Be it resolved that (1) a permanent national 
commission on accrediting be established by expand- 
ing the present national committee of 10 to 30 
members, (2) the functions to be: (a) devise a state- 
ment of accrediting principles, (b) study and report 
upon present practice and procedures of existing and 
proposed accrediting agencies, and make recom- 
mendations to member institutions concerning rela- 
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tionships with accrediting agencies, (c) to formulate 
methods which will produce agreement between the 
practices of accrediting agencies and the approved 
principles of accrediting formulated by the national 
commission, (d) to set up a permanent secretariat 
with a budget of approximately $30,000, supported 
by dues assessed in proportion to enrollment, (e) the 
commission shall not assume accrediting functions 
with respect to individual colleges and universities, 
other than those associated with determining the 
validity of appeals from the actions of accrediting 
agencies. 





Area Studies in the Americas 


Tue AMERICAN University in Washington, D. C., 
has developed what is believed to be a unique pro- 
gram of area studies of the Americas. It is a two- 
way program, designed for students both from the 
United States and from the other Americas. It 
operates on graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Three curriculums are provided, specializing in 
(1) Latin-American history and civilization, (2) Eng- 
lish-speaking American history and civilization, and 
(3) history and problems of inter-American relations. 
. A graduate program, with concentration on Latin 
America as an area, leads to the degree of master of 
arts. To qualify for this degree a student must pre- 
pare himself in three fields, two of which must be 
selected from the following: Latin-American His- 
tory, Government and Politics of Latin America, 
Inter-American Relations, Inter-American Economic 
Relations, Literature of Latin America, Peoples and 
Cultures of Latin America. Study for inter-Ameri- 
can relations includes cultural and economic as well 
as political relations of people. Students study the 
organization of American States as the first working 
example of a regional organization under the United 
Nations and as a prototype of others which will de- 
velop. The important relations of Canada with the 
United States and with Latin America receive atten- 
tion as a tie between the Americas and the nations 
of the North Atlantic. Although undergraduates 
may pursue courses in this field, concentration in the 
area of inter-American relations is at the graduate 
level only. 

An undergraduate program, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of arts, is planned especially for foreign 
students who wish to study the history, government, 
civilization, and literature of the English-speaking 
peoples of America. Courses are required in the 
history of England, Canada, and the United States, 
and in English and American literature. 
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To cor slete requirements for any degree in the 
area of .e Americas, a student must read and speak 
English and at least one other language of the 
Americas: French, Spanish, or Portuguese. 





Medical College Admission Test 


Tue Mepicat Cotiece Apmission TEst, required 
of applicants by a number of leading medical col- 
leges throughout the country, will be given twice 
during the current calendar year, according to 
Educational Testing Service, which prepares and 
administers the test for the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. Candidates may take the MCAT 
on Saturday, May 13, 1950, or on Monday, Noven- 
ber 6, 1950, at more than 300 local centers in all parts 
of the country. The Association of American Medi- 
cal Colleges, through its Committee on Student 
Personnel Practices, recommends that candidates for 
admission to classes starting in the fall of 1951 take 
the May test. The results will then be available to 
institutions in the early fall, when many medical 
colleges begin the selection of their next freshman 
class. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of Information 
are available from Educational Testing Service, Box 


592, Princeton, N. J. 





Regional Cooperation in Medical 
Education 


REGIONAL COOPERATION in medical education was 
the subject of a recent informal conference of repre- 
sentatives of Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 
This meeting grew out of a similar conference in 
December 1948, which had discussed regional co 
operation in education for all types of health serv- 
ices. Certain legal difficulties at that time pre 
cluded immediate action. 

The recent conference was called to consider a 
specific proposal by the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine to make available five student 
vacancies in the freshman class to each of two 
States, New Mexico and Wyoming, subject to the 
following conditions: 

“1. The University of Colorado School of Medi- 
cine is to be reimbursed in full for the cost of edu- 
cating each student. On the basis of available data, 
it has been determined that the cost per student per 
year is $2,655.00. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, March 1, 1950 
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“2. The final selection or rejection of any applicant 
js to remain the responsibility of the selection com- 
mittee of the University of Colorado Medical School. 
Each cooperating State (New Mexico and Wyoming) 
js to be invited to designate an ex officio member who 
will meet with the selection committee.” 

The conference discussed the general pattern of 
regional cooperation in higher education exemplified 
by the cooperative arrangement among some 14 
Southern States and endorsed it in principle. It also 
accepted in principle the proposal by the University 
of Colorado School of Medicine with the understand- 
ing that each of the two States, New Mexico and 
Wyoming, would attempt to find ways and means of 
shouldering a portion of the total cost of educating 
the five students from each. The conference also 
recommended the establishment of a committee con- 
sisting of the governors, the attorneys general, and 
the presidents of the universities of the three States 
to carry forward the planning begun at this session. 





Intermediate Tests at California 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, beginning in the 
fall of 1951, will require all applicants for advanced 
standing from other States, in addition to filing a 
transcript of previous college work, to file a report of 
their standing on the intermediate tests for college 
students.! The establishment of this rule for out-of- 
State students, it has just been announced, is the 
frst step to be taken by the university in the limita- 
tion of enrollment in the upper division. Population 
and school enrollment estimates indicate that such 
limitation will be necessary on the Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses by 1956 or 1957. 

The tests will be administered in 1951 on a purely 
experimental basis, and at no cost to the student, to 
all transfers from within California and students in 
the university who achieve junior standing in the fall 
of 1951. It is not certain now that the intermediate 
tests for college students will be the specific tests 
used for limitation in 1956 or 1957, but it is expected 
that the experience the university will have with the 
out-of-State students during the next few years will 
show whether they are the tests the university should 
use, 

1 The intermediate tests for college students will be given by the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. They include (1) a college ability test on verbal 
comprehension and English expression and on quantitative reasoning, and (2) 
Proficiency tests to measure both knowledge and understanding in two subject 


fields elected by the applicant from five fields. (See Hicner Epucation, 
December 15, 1949.) 
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Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
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Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


School in the Hospital, by Romaine P. Mackie and 
Margaret Fitzgerald. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 54 p. (Bulletin 1949, 
No. 3) 20 cents. 


Points up need for extending educational opportunities in 
hospitals for children of school age; and provides many practical 
suggestions for providing such opportunities. 


State Certification Requirements for Secondary School 
Teachers of Health Education and Physical Education 
and for Athletic Coaches. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. 33 p. (Bulletin 1949, 
No. 16) 15 cents. 


Presents a summary of State certification requirements, State 
by State, for teachers of health and physical education and for 
athletic coaches. Should assist States in the improvement of 
their programs of certification. 


Statistics of Higher Education, 1945-46; Chapter IV, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1944-46, text by Henry G. Badger, tables by Mar- 
garet J. S. Carr and Maude Farr. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 90 p. 25 
cents. 

Presents statistically the status of higher education in 1945-46; 


reviews major changes and general trends; includes 20 text tables 
and 9 summary tables of data. 


World Understanding Begins With Children, by 


Delia Goetz. Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1949. 30 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 17.) 
15 cents. 


Provides practical suggestions to enable teachers to interest 
pupils in other peoples and cultures. Includes lists of source 
materials and information for the assistance of teachers. 
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What Teachers Say About Class Size. by Ellsworth 
Tompkins. Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949. 45 p. Proc. (Circular No. 311.) 20 
cents. 


Reports opinions of a representative cross section of high school 
teachers of English, social studies, and mathematics concerning 
size of classes; gives data obtained in 1949 from public secondary 
schools of 500 or more pupil enrollment. Deals with teachers’ 
opinions on classes of large, small, and ideal size and present prac- 
tice concerning average class size per teaching period, and average 
number of classes in daily teaching assignment. 


From Other Government Agencies 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Study Abroad: International 
Handbook—Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational 
Exchange, Vol. II, 1949. Paris (19, Avenue Kleber), 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 364 p. Sold in the United 
States by the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. English edition, 
paper, $1.25. 


The second volume of a series of publications designed to pro- 
vide details of all available opportunities for transnational study, 
and organized arrangements in this field. Lists for 1949-50 
almost 22,000 awards donated by 49 countries, 23 non-self- 
governing and trust territories, the United Nations and specialized 
agencies, and international nongovernmental organizations, with 
full particulars of conditions of each award and instructions to 
prospective applicants. In addition, contains extensive surveys 
of programs for short-term teaching abroad; of international 
initiatives for the promotion of workers’ exchanges for vocational 
and cultural purposes; and of information on some 180 national 
and international organizations in Europe sponsoring inter- 
national educational exchanges. Constitutes a tool for the more 
effective planning of advanced study overseas. 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Employment Outlook for Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers. Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. 89 p. (Bulletin No. 
972). 35 cents. 

Prepared in cooperation with the Veterans’ Administration. 
Provides information concerning teacher-placement opportunities 
and average salaries for elementary and secondary teachers in the 


several States; includes teacher certification requirements and 
predictions of future student enrollments. 


U.S. Department of State. Educational Exchanges 
Under the Fulbright Act. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, December 1949. 14 p. (De- 
partment of State Publication 3657.) 5 cents. 


Describes provisions and administration of the Fulbright Act, 
which became law on August 1, 1946. Contains information about 
necessary qualifications and how to apply for benefits under the 
act. 
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Non-Government Publications 


Canton University Survey, M. G. Neale, director, 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Educatiog, 
1949. 89p. Paper, 75 cents. 


Report of a survey relating to the establishment of a municipal 
college or university by the city of Canton, Ohio. Recommend; 
that the Canton city council vote to establish a University of 
Canton and submit to a vote of the people the question of levying 
a tax for its support. 


Educational Acceleration—Appraisals and Basi 
Problems, by Sidney L. Pressey. Columbus, Ohio, 
The Ohio State University, Bureau of Educational 
Research, 1949. 153 p. (Monographs, No. 31) 
Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3. . 


Provides an integrated résumé of published literature dealing 
with educational acceleration; sets forth a historical background 
of the speeding up of educational programs; discusses basic con 
cepts and various factors involved in acceleration; and presents 
an evaluation and recommendations. 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Walter §, 
Monroe, ed. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1950, 
rev. ed. 1,520 p. $20. 


For a description see the item “Revised Publication on Educa 
tional Research.” 
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